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chant Jcy^u are, 

Yfiu houswn^u^ nufuse 

^ Ha cHa raJc yoa ore 
Yx^'hr/iti^ibhempcur 
V feel off the streef 

MARYWHITEHOUSE^ GAY NEWS 

And daV^if-feel ahuhe4? 


^dtta the eifdl tUe 
keep if oW onihe mst^ 
y yovfe nearly atieei' 
y youre oeeirty q tireoft 

ywfe reolly a cry 

iKBOfD 



^ . . (Remember? LSD itMs 

ipvarrt^ t>y tfe capitollst figs 

in order to KeepTeenagers ffon 

studying Marxism. 

« 

Sl^KHTAOC BL fiCM BEDSIDE READER 


Mary i^kiiekouse is pojseu/tlng Go^ i^euJSQnd Its 

^itor Denis Lewioi) for alle^ blaSpheMom lib^ 

to/iou; ng The puhhcafion of a poem t>y Professor* 

James Ktrkup* ' 

I o 

# 

UP MARY 

Ms WhiteJiouse has ple/&ydf exper\ef\cedt 
brinqirtgf tlasphemcrs tb justice. As long ago 
os beg f/inlng erf t/ie -P/rst century A.3>. : 
^Aifi i^/as" inst”ruMen+al In securing 
coAvlction. o*f a mom wKo claimed "to beiie 
son^ Qod, At one point in He trial it IcoM 
as though He coori* would let" fhe-man go 

bu't thaAks tte He diligence ofHary afA 
her 'freiAcls Tie Fksfiy/al of i-lgivt and oi’^^ 

rljht-win^ pressuna groups, q Yerdi'ctot 
^gui/ty i/Vas obtained ond the. cu/pr*|t ,vs/as 

crucified <»+ Caluaty, 

/^eret/cs foo lictuemei~'fi\ejr cum/nup^tu^e 
'Hanks to the Self/e$$ efforts Sf Uar^> 
Some- c&f&ur'ies ago In ^-raAcci q younsf g^rl - 
called JbqrA u/eAt arround in me/ir c/othjn^ 

tel/e^eueryoneHcft Aeauen/y v/oices Aa4 

Spoken te> Ker a»\e/ she w/ais /^d He k/Ag$ 
orny t<? uicJory^ This eui* I 't/nnsuest’itc u/«5 

burned, at He stake. 

























ckfkd who^n 'ikeyki^d crucHl^ fic/w,+iieyr parted his ^orivieAt^^ciisTiVky lats c;pon+keM,u/#^a1" eyi^r)f 5Houle/'tvka. mark ifr»^i^ 

TIA^^ LOMQ that DA^^e 5 TO SPEAk:^ iVS NAKAE j^^eskirkop. 


fits -^eyYoak K}/h -fro^ M\e cross 

T.'^€ centono^'%ck kh/n I a m/ qta' 
"Re 'ioo<jk, lean iooJty 

o'f cr Me?A r\o lo^<^G.r '^oot\c^ 

becirdlcsSf breq+K/ess, 
bc/i" vye.ll hiyA^. 

lie M/cfS s'H/ ( M/aK'KM. 

Wklle prepared 'ihe.-foi^b 
X k^ept ^c/etrei ostef' 
llis t^cr^lier "tke Hcf^daler\ 
had ^ofus “kc? •fVkcb clean line.A 
To ■ shroud h'is . nciked■ 


I, • 


I ' 


I i 


his sp«r«^'9 'ftActl scisd My hefe, AAy sou^j 

pulse uffoA pu/scjM^te fide.ends eff +k« oeir'tkr" 
h-c crt/ciffcd fAC WI*H /vim •lA't'a klN^c/^M CO»»A€-. 

• - * * 

—Ttiis is passiona'be ciAd ilis$i’<Al croci-fiy loti 
Same-s^x foyers soffer^ ^fie.fkfN t^hdly, 
'Ihoy In'fhct ikese. (<?\;ing injuries a/Jo/and ^race 
oAe upon tive o'fbe^’h*// -H\e/ die of lo$fandf>a}A 
wHkln ^'Ae horny r*^ra.<d\se oToAC anotkers l\rKhs 

w+A on.e v/oic€. cry 1"o b^aveA )r\ a Ic^sT e|€.v/»n€_ 
release.. 

• • - • • 

. * * • ' , « ' • / 

TeA /»€ \oA<j Toje.fke.r^ p«aoe-fu//y eAfw/iaec/ M'til 

ir,hoP& ■,, ■ ■ 'i ■; . , ; , •, ‘. .1 . ... 


JwOi? oloA'C \A/\fk KiM/ 

f Fo^ fh!e lots'/" X/me 

I ki*sj«d Ms nocrfh.Hy tongue 
4 -fotsiAd hiS) bltfej" w'lth deoih. 
X I / eked his vjoVActS'-r- 
"ffie blood was harsh. 


For 'fKe last ti me 

* • • 

X laid my Tips around 4Ket/p 
of t/iqt ^redt cc?ck;'tfc. InstruMent 
<?f ao>r sal\/atioAj fjur eternal 
tAe sAaf^ sti// "ihrobhed, oaoi firted. 

Wifk. c/eatKs ■f) Aa / edacuiaTtoA. 

, • _ •. ,■*. - ■ . ... 

I knevu ked had if off ^^/)fA atAer meh-- 
u/ifK derods guards^wi+k Vorficfs PJ/ate 
witK ^Jo/vA 'fKe ^aptiVf; wWlv Poiul ^ "Tarstss 
wi+K foxy Tdas, a ^reeft Kisser, witk 
tAe rest of tke Xu/e/ue io^^tker and apaff 

tiiS Ip/eJ 'all nieAf bod/p sool and spirit”— 

eC'en me 

1 

' ** ' ' ■» , ■ ■ 

So now 1 took of^My uniform, and Aaked 
Jay tbye'^ker' wit/v kirn Ja Ms desola'^ioA, 
car^sjAj €v/er/ 5kp<dow of hh cooliAjfleik 

klm a/)d frylrvgrto warm kim baefto 

life 

Slowlyfke fire in L's ihl^hs ooent ou^. 
while I ^re u/ hotter witM oAeartk/y lov/e 

At - 

. • ' . - 

* * I < 

It Was f he only way X loiew fc ^eak our ' joyes 

’■ proud Acvme, '. VvV 

to tell k*Ai of my foA^ devotion, my desire^ My 
clraad — 

SoovetktAgr we Kad Aever talked a boot. Hy 

^ spear — wet wl+K blood, 
his dear broken body, ctll ope.n wounds 

and lA each woundhis side, kls back, 
fnou'rh — X caMe and ccKfAe~ cuyd oame., 

as if each coming was my last 
And. "khen The Miracle posse^s^d us 
Xfa.i'h h >m ^n+er lAtcs rfie and f-Zercely spend 



dr resi/reotfon as we did, on fUf 

SreeA Kl/I. far <dway 

S'^t Before wue r&se ct^ofA tkey co 
coiiA« and t&oK Mm from me. 

They l<Aew wkat H/e Kaddone, bett 

fe.lf 

no yKame or en^^r. 12atKer tkey were 
§r|ad t»^ tia 

and blessed us^os he, who (oued 

al I Men. 

AffSr -fkreeJoA^ lonely doyS/ tike years 
lA wKick I roomed tke. qondens of my 

seeking for him, my one friend wko <wd 
foae from me, 

he rose from sleep, at down, omd $kowed 
himself+» m«l before 
ail other's andtooVc me to him ivith 
the lore that now forever dares +o 

Speolo its name. 



RePRiNr&b HeRe. in p&fianc& 

OP- ANYONE. WHO TRjeS To 

/V^iy MCWSPAPER., people MUST KAiN/E 
the RI^HT-T-O 

Afcrry huTWe e/oTt neeefi yot^ foie! I 
u/h^T Hfe- /^ay pr? dfot J 








^a l n the kr^k p^iesf.asfeed kiM'and^^ 
c/nto kim, Art tKou the Ckristtie Son of The 
Sle-ssoid.And XssossQid Xorn,and yeskollsee 
The SoAof AAoin s»ttin<j onfkfi banddf 
power , and coml n^ \r\ The. clouds of k^v/^A 

Th&n The-h\^h priest rgn’t'k»s clo'rti^ cino 
sot fh^Wkot'need we. ary ’fur'Hier Wf’thfi-SSC.s 
ye Kav/^ heard tke-iUspl^crwy. nark 


♦ < / 













(caf\rtab\s S<»tcVci aji^rs ^^trljuanoij h^lsK^sA; ^fr^lSS; p<ft) \>Je.ed ^c.7) 

fact; Cannottis is nd^ af\ o Ji c't'.ive. Tu/o psycfiitffrisfs 

Sj^AIleni’t'clc and 0owiwa/i,wlio ia l^tf2-s'fl)cllecl 4lv,e orf cariAabis 

isstr^jas 


HANDWRITING ERRORS 

B/ itoujfh^ reajer fia5 probably 

Spdrf&J af /c<?st Q Joz.e.n 
9pe/lin5 iy\i^fakes. Of c^Jc^rse 
l-fike^ RIPOFf ctfiKfiLcf iv'e 
/iqc/ eAoodh boy 

9 'fypewrlfer u)e. cool A 
P<^5s f/vem dffas 

typing ^rr£>rs,iA/h*cn 
Sc>(Jf\ds jpe^i-T&r, 

apollo^y. 15 

forfkconiln^ cts 

doAi consider 
fpelll^ aH ihat] . 

iflipo rta ni , Som et I mes 

u>roA^ly spelled 

Words ^We^ike . 

^ronq \(npre,ss(of\ 

Jh^ vicar's 
drfV’»n5 Was ero’ttcy 
dot il\(5 doesdir l\^pp£f\ very often. 


Bc-fore ic^lkJn^ of kcly fbin<3S^ w€. 

prepare Ourselves ^ one. ufi 
"btH U<s pipe and hetnd If fo "tKe 
o'bker wKo i\/'ill I'ig,hf I'f and offer* 

/f to fke sky and earf h ••• they 
wdl SMoke fojetker ... 'f will 
fKey be ready to -talk, 

Mqfb-kaWapI 
a Scinrfee-^^nkfb^a* Sbux 


'^obetcoo ora\cckol\ 

FACT: A Wonid (jealfb or^anl^otioA 

expert. Dr, Tael R?r+ kos said ^Uo 

phisical dcpetkJenc^ occurs^ Willi 

or^Mry dcKfcs HierA i$ noSciCfiHfic 

f''*f hoFm fulness iv Hie 

tndtyflduai or to socl^ety; 

FA CT: Ja ike U.s, ike lead./ 

ouHorliy Pr, Ponald Louriq says 

ftvat4bere Aa evi deuce tkqt five 

i^Se erf Marijuana resulis /n crjMiAal 

acrHylfy: IjBr; fe.A T)c R Ai. Chappie has 
<j fKaf" ^n^^iorfrists We unable 

TOShot^an 055^1 aHcM ketweenoiAn- 
06/5 crime? in 19 C?^ -the 

Ctooe^rnm^nt Advisory Co^/ntHee on 

Drog Dependence known a s ikeV/ocTtbn 

repor'T conf/riAs fKese f/Acl<A55‘. 

Esco I Q-f i o n Tnes i s 

Is of+eA sqM that ff\e cannabis c^Sfir 

rwox/cs on -from "the Sof+ the Hard 
dr(^5 ond •f-Kase who ose if must’ go fi? 
crimUctls and f^qt fkroogK sc?ch confads 
/Yiaymeet fhe pushers oP heroin. 

f^CT: Tie sooraes ef sopfiy fbrhdrJ 
and soff drugs are iW osaolly 'Mesme 

It the cannabis osejr escalotes If Is wore 

likely fo be to LSD rqfker than heroin 

In fact mos^cQ^Aabls usersiJofidf*gfs 
ortTO dthcr drujs. 

fact: Ti canf\ahls did Und fh users 
onio heroin vw>e would has/e huAdosdsot 

thousands of heroin addicts/n the 
couniry, Mosi heroin lasers hove <d some 
time used earn a bis, bu+f here is no rv)^ 
reason to Say that it leads "fo hen^in 

than To Say that because ntoSt* meths 
addicts started on besr\ beer leads 

/neths. 


I 

i 
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A centrally heated railway tunnel,the 

QUICI^EST ROUTE INTO TOWN,THE (JUIETESTROLTE 

CX*T—tjyst Some cjf i'h& om&niti&S nsmai'mVvq 
■fr&im "Hie closure, csf fine. Victoria sfof'iofx. 


A moles eye view of VICKY centre 


CeYvf'ne. heafting sys'tcm.You 
corx get \f&o “tKe cen+ne 


•oto *tbu>/n X weiLi ts Mo 


Jy tfie. 

If yiPO c/irwt O^S-r Hye w/a/l 

Or\ file ngil*f df *fjv« sl€ppe<3l 
Mvltclvcl eftwe.ei<Jay cross 
rzcxt "iis+Ke cliorck on lo'v 
Pa v/emen'/'j ■f'keA osie.f' 

cfAO'^/vEr smord wall yovu/Ill 
•fi'nj yoora^elf on. “/ke olJ 

raWiA/’ay trackbeJ erf ^ke 

cUsoseJ LNER 1 l^e vakerci 

(■f came ot/f of ikeTkt}r[and 

Street" fin\neL Walk along 

tne iVrtoel and yduwill'piVjJ 
fkatf, irisfead of bclfig cold 
and da imp as yoo u/ould 

cxpejcf, if Is ivarm <rod dry 
As y<5t/ proceed downfke 

tonnel strange noises w/11 
> 1 / 0 ft there way round your 
€ar-*oies and soon you 
wUl s€.e. lights and futc^— 
ISt/c eijui pment* In a scene. 

out of Dnldho iv/fh 

rows orf switches aneldlalis. 
So wA af is a 11 f h 'S? yo i/ 

1 5 1 1 the tas€ for an mvnsion 
force rnom andtker planet? 
Or tnaybe, the h€aJc(Oart‘eJ15 
of CT vile commt;n»5l” ufvler- 
ground mou^menl" set upon 
fke overthrow of oor bc- 
lovea, iA/e$tern^ ca pi tal I sT 
SOciety?l\l(?,$adiy its not 
The heati^ pipes frwm. Biit- 
cnoft are run. fhroogk this 
1c/Arve( and these are fhe 
cor\f ro is for the \/ 1 ctoria 


park through a service door 
hut vVfltch out for those bloody 

dogs, 

Near fhe end (rf Cloniber 
dff Ske.r]^coi R»se//S another 
old ra\lvJa.y wa11.Cl ‘nvb over 
it and you can see fhe 
e fit ranee to the Mansfield 

Road tl/nriel, onfke site <st 
fkecJJ Carringion. sfatlo^ 
cl/mb doivn and walfc fhroegh 
fhetunAel and you will cowe 
out atf’ the botIbnA of the 
l/icky^^frc car p>ark cigai< 

Vou can see.this exit frwn 

the Wall opposite the bus 
staff ion .Take a torch "fer 

this tvip as fke. funnel 

curves oind yoL> cant see 
the ex’! f lurttil you round 

the bend* Holuever, it's 

< 2 ^uJte safej.tixere are no 
boles ett.*,frU.e. main ob¬ 
stacle I s the barbed wire 
oH" f he entrance, but Ifs not 

ib diff icult to c/imb over 

This tunnel Is over Ipooyls 

long and is fke mo^t direct 
route Trotn Ca rrl Agton 


fun tl'utn vyalking down 
Hansf/eU Roadmanyay, 
^specially If you donttali^ 
the torch)! Jf you want tfe 
get Into tke centre^you 
can by cl/mb/ng up to the 

bottom level of the can 

park; otherwise climb the 

step^ in ‘the. cornier on 
Hie right, but be careful 
after rain cos they can 

be very e /1 pper y» 

If you I Ike to fake your 
walks in daylight hut 
still keep away from the 
traffic you can enjoy a 
really peaceful sfrollty 
eltmbing up ontoffve now 
unu&eJ railway bridge. 
to the left of fhe-Toll 

bridge, By-following tf^ 

track bed over tke'Tfent 
you can g^ to Ruddc'nglbn 
■'Turt'KEr^/f you like anJ 
probably not me^ a soul 
on ike way, unless some¬ 
one else has readfKisc 
Three cualksytken^alonj 
fke relics of a one-time 
main line "Ra 11 way. 


Af\ ear with an hippopotamus ottach^d—what* 
On aft\az‘ngly unlikely way for the bu2lZ fin/ 
-fly to get hcardl - t^enneth 'Patches. 
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l ttt. /\t5UK I lUN ACT geCAME LAW TEN YEARS PiQO, 
ALLOWS WOMEN TO HAVE ABORTIONS IP TWO DOCTORS 
CERTlFY THAT THE PREQNANcY Would ENDANQER. 
THE PHYSICAL OR MENTAL HEALTH OF THE MOTHER 
OR H-ER EYISTINq CH-ILDREN OR IF THERE IS A REAL. 
RISK OF THE BABY BEINq ABNORHAU. 


THE RIGHT TO LIFE 


While. Sorfie- p&ople, wwould 

I ike. To see. ike act scrapped 
QnJ all ahor'Hon maJe. dlecfa 


Cortrac&ptwes ^hooM be 
made more readily a\/ot) (- 


others a re camper 1 an 103 -for 


all Isomer "tD hay/e abortions 

oti aemayid, 

A WOMANS RIGHT ID CHOOSE 

The pro -abortion I sf$ claim 

'HiQ't' women shovld Kai/cike 
r/^ht to mqice decisions 
cofic-ernina rfiejr own body 

and T a^nee BUT NOT 

SOMEONE EE 5 E<S BoPY. 
from me moment'of concep¬ 
tion. five fo^tvs^the cKl Id^ 

is Q separate be/n5 and Is 

nof a part csf- tke womans 

body as Ker' appendliC Is.W?- 

ofhe has the r'l^ht to take, 
the life of andther ^ be it 
before or afterj birth- 
lectors and norses are died- 
leafed to savlna life, and 
shoold not be asked io destroy 

If w'ifkouf aood reasoA, 


able to e>/eryor\ and more 
care taken in ike education 

df young gi rls and boys In 

fhetruse and the possible^. 
Conseciuences of early 

preg^nancy»There is also 
fke argument that aboNton 
would result in an increase 
in unwanted or baitered 
babiesj this is not nes— 
Sessarily the case, Some¬ 
times au/oman u/Ko voas 
unhap py abent her pregnancy 

cKqnacs her mind u^Ken her 

baby is born. THERE IS 
WO SUCH THING AS AKJ 
UNWANTED CHIUD: 


Many couples cannot" hav/e 
ch» IJnen ct their ouun and 
adoption Is available for 
fke univctnted chi Id, Ey/ery 
chi U 15 a gift df God and 
has the right to life 


On the o 
John 


pposite page Is an article written by 
an behalf of the MAC Bo+k KorgareT 
and John are Intitled to tfveir point of" view. 
Net eweryone in fK^ Left is ^pro-abort!onisT 
and not every^anfi-^bortloaist./s r/ght-vv/i^g 
and authorl tar Ian, Mary People S^y there shct/lj 

f^ot be two cramps at<?ill 


IteJl you Wrong and rlgfct 
Ise/dom give m wJfknot a fight 
Tm your conscience. 


J ploy up at your transgression 
am fry fe moke you learn a 

lesson 


Iw yoor Justice. 


Idken yooue decided whof io do 
I make Sune you carry if ihreugh 
Xm your integrity. 


X alone am all you kAow 
and only me whicn g^5 fh show 
Jm your- knowledge. 


10 me you refer for information 
io master aoys iTt-.i't'ion 
Hn your abil ity, 


Xniegriiy and I one on c^u*/ par 
and friendship I will never mar 

Im your loyalfy. 


From andtherTmay need prodf 
hut from yooT know ike irVtk 

Im your- hone^y. 


Xn a way I give you pi 
anJ see that you nsci'eue 


full 


measure 

lU Y our humour 


Xam the gns<yfest one ^all 
and one you skoold never 


foraet 


everyfAing 

made of 


and everytking bod I reject 

Tam your love. 


•John Bl^^therwiclc 






6koolci (^iao 


e 


fad I (ties 


ae>cc( 
fnze. 


n WOMANS Riq-HT TO CH 005 € 

» 

fpipic>n oil ujome/i tfo/ie f& /mhz. 

ce^c>irt /y\cfe. (a 

t - • •./• /r' of h&il^ 

abo/tiay]s a^izua(ple. tv lAfortAoxioA d2f\svj£s oaJI 

: - MaJXalblliiM (olfiUcm^ 

it IS CoiMmatrt <or f^^aJl^aiSo fvxltties 

dAtC- abo/^tivAi’sts tv the me It /le^ tv 

^ Mista^G^ of 6e r^co^tSed thit ouu^ 

^TV(/i^ h> foIXe, tUeir- 

D^ACoas OAto othefS 

^3. t^tfictiAA (he. 

avoUabm ^ ahottioAs. 
tJot does this 

f\ot \jL>oFk.K 05 iOoiM&A 

(v^ tv neUt-iOei 


OA OAAe(£S6oHU 


regime. for 

tVi^ers oM aAlUrEA»ia(k 

aJd sopp^tioz. 

fs a vd'iic. 

jfxdorlA -dils^fW (r> it 

LAO^SiAala hsdtuJtyy\a.(i 

ji.. /.. ^ 




CoimvAlties 



daA aS'Tvas 

opej^tofSj It aiso causes 

Aeed[<iJS aAxkJtu oaJI 

SOtferi(^aAd 

the atiAe^here, of^oi(t 

Ad the, lofofe. tssote. 


'hi^^ the ihpf&i^) 

0\/icttOA(si OLAd. fA^JbaJi 

JeM <22rfe:5 




doehdic do aA^Ae^ 

M (g ocd^ • 

nA<\oAe CPAGifred iP 
reduisd the mfADzr £>f 

aheAthp^ shoolA do 

SoAAethcAa ak>oat the 

CO(/\dltirds of (xfe. LOhkU 

(Ve ri^ to ckuOaA ted. 

fmoAcieS, /M\ Amis tv 





ioA L Nt%A the, 
A^^f\ LosMai 

to diov^^ ft (5 
oHytAt 








I 






'a(}\st 






dittos 

Afe. 


^CCL^h^mlUz. UWl€/1^ 

M<soe>HOft: gcyeass^ uS6ed. 

CKSpz-dt^ 

i^Jch 

/lecj^ 




# 

, - -^AizJ?r 1 ^ 

^Wco(4 6M^t^^( bp 

<sa<5n uo^5 '3 


.*€. /lO 



^a£rStv\ (xaA (p 


StHxdcijLf^ oAci - . _. 

of Ox-ptizUl^ &cCeU^i^» 




s 


(fhr /nc^ e>A ^dAm^ R?cA€( ae43cg»Q 












Some peapl^ qir Road QT'e ^ I Vino courses on. 

V/‘cHr;o(js metWs of printing. For tAose wko d^t\f ward to cii-tericl q 

course, hud would (iketo “hke-iK^ Kaacl ad silk Scre.eo/n^ 


1 


^'1 


joliowinj /nci(j j)e osefvl.lX 

MAKiNq THE FRAME- 

An ol-p oiu FAlf^TJN^ wrrn the cahvas 

FCMoveo MAK£S An Weal. FFAHB 0 OT 
MAKIMq ONE 15 SIMPLE BJusr MAKE 

Soke ivlies flat* you iajiu. (need some 
woop about JH'Thick iA/H;cK is :^"orso 

,lVft>ER than the Ff^AHBL.rmS 15 rAck:E/> 

'^O T7HE F/^AM(e A5 SH-owN 


io me Roa 15lAsi"^c:( 

CfA.KON) 




Ttfe S^^REE/S is hade from 

OR^ AM DlE^ABOOT ~70f> Not'Ce J^SSo 

IT NEEDS TO BE AS Tlq^T AS PoSSIbLeT 

IT^IEK stketcHover sides op* 
frame and secure with cups. Voo can BI^Y CLIPS 
Vl/ITH- KEMov/ASLE handles FKOnk office suppliers, 

3 r/CK T?^P£ TO THE ORFANPIE 4 ^ 


/A -From Top Ahv Bottom, etches Inside -Fran\e and I 

j/l T-roM Side, e^^es 'to mqjCe'^SAFE abbas'' 

paper 


C LI PS 


SApe areas 

CUT PAT£RK\ TO BE PR/NTED OUT OF NEVAISPAPER THE 

SIZE OF TH^ frame and stickV'TApe newspape-p. to 

UNDE.R S(I>E. OF frame 




CAREFULLY 
REMOVE THE 

REEN AND you 

Should have a perfe.ct 
■print, if not try a^a/ h i 


P/oc.^ •Trame. o/\ pap^r or fy\c\te.r\ci{ To -tc. 
r\Te.cl <o/\ af\J put o liAe- of- IaK or dye 
posTe.rs i/yn/Z ejnulsiot^ !s ■f-i‘r\e) /A Tke. Saf^ 
Qr€.ci aT i’kz yop of Tke. , 

A SQOEESV 
WHICH l$AS 
WIDE AS 

the. 

Screen le used to draw the. 

INK ACROSS the SCREIEN TO 
THE safe area at the 

'Sorr^Mi. A 5G<>uEEAy 
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• ultimately getting rid of the economic and 
^ social system that keeps these prejudices 
alive. 

Just what are these prejudices? Well, how 
many times have you heard someone say 

something like 'Ah but, horhosexuality isn't 
natural is it? I mean, two people of the,same 
sex, it's just not right, it's dirty!' 

This argument is based on the idea that 
the existing man-woman relationship in soc¬ 
iety is a natural biological one and that any¬ 
one who doesn't conform to it must there¬ 
fore be a'freak of nature'. 

Obviously heterosexual relationships are 
important for the procreation of human life 
—no one would deny that. But that doesn't 
automatically mean that horposexuality is 
'unnatural'. After all, most heterosexuals 
don't have sex just when they want a child. 
Most people have sexual relations because 
they enjoy it, because it is part of a relation¬ 
ship with someone, etc. [Those people, like 
the Catholic Church, who argue that the only 
function of sex is to produce children and 
that heterosexuality is therefore 'natural' be¬ 
cause of 'biology', are wrong, even .in terms 
of their-own argument. Women, unlike men, 
have separate sexual and reproductive organs. 
So much for 'biology'.] People have always 
taken pleasure in sex, both with members of 
the opposite sex or the same sex. 

Not only that, but two anthropologists 
once carried out a survey of 76 primitive soc¬ 
ieties for which they could get information. 
They found that in 49 of those 76 homosex¬ 
uality was considered quite normal! Differ¬ 
ent societies have different ideas of 'normal¬ 
ity. In some, for example, women work 
while men stay at home; in others homosex¬ 
uality is the norm, except when they want 
children. The great diversity of sexual choice 
in different societies shows that it is not bio¬ 
logy that determines people's sexual actions. 

Why does our society label male homosex¬ 
uals as 'pansies', the effeminate caricatunes of 


. given the fact that there has been a slight de¬ 
gree of liberalisation in sexual morals in the 
last.decade or so, one could presume that the 
minority is in fact a pretty large one. Al 
though sexual minorities are important, no 
matter how large or small, the very size of 
the gay community does question the labels 
of 'normal' and 'abnormal' that our society 
applies to them. 

PREJUDICES 

% 

V 

Even so, horhosexuality in Scotland is il¬ 
legal. And in England and Wales it was only 
legalised in 1967 and then only for 'consent¬ 
ing adults in private'. The age of 'consent' 
for homosexuals is 21, while for heterosexu¬ 
als it's 16. But despite these minor conces¬ 
sions homosexuals still face harassment by 
the cops and can be prosecuted under com- 
. mon law for 'soliciting', holding hands, etc. 
in public. However, even if homosexuality 
was completely legalised this in itself would 
not stop the oppression of gays in capitalist 
society. This can be shown quite simply by 
looking at the situation of Blacks. For al¬ 
though laws have been passed to, so-called, 
'prevent' racial discrimination, racialism is 
still rampant in society. Passing laws will not 
get rid of racism, male chauvinism or oppres¬ 
sion of homosexuals. We can only do this 
by attacking the ignorance and the prejudices 
that help maintain this oppression, and by 



Dick Emery, when in actual fact most horrto- 
sexuals don't behave anything like that? 

Why does our society label women as.'affec¬ 
tionate', 'soft', 'silly', and 'decorative'? 

Why does it call men 'hard', 'aggressive', 'pur¬ 
poseful', and 'intelligent^ ■ The question bfV^ 
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Everyone has no doubt seen one or other of 
the 'camp' comedians on TV. People like 
Frankie Howard or Larry Grayson, who 
make a nice fat living out of acting 'effemin¬ 
ate'. Their implied homosexuality is accept¬ 
ed by people as good entertainment—a bit of 
a laugh. Along with drag 'artists' like Danny 
la Rue or the ugly sisters, who are aivyays 
played by men in Christmas pantomimes, 
people accept them, rather like the bearded 
lady in a circus. They are seen as an oddity 
that it's OK to take the kids to see, so lorig 
as it stays in its place. However, the position 
of homosexuals in the real world is very dif¬ 
ferent. Homosexuals and transvestites are 
then treated to some of the most extreme 
forms of ridicule and oppression. They run 
the risk of imprisonment, of losing their jobs 
or their homes, or even of being beaten up 
if they don't conform to the 'normal' sexual 
behavior. And if their families find out that 
they are homosexual then it's off to some 
'helpful' psychiatrist for therapy to make 
them 'normal' again. 

It's hard to tell how many homosexuals 
there are in Britain. But we can get some in¬ 
dication of the size of this 'minority' from a 
survey carried out by Kinsey in the USA. He 
found that 37% of the male population had 
some kind of homosexual experience to or¬ 
gasm, and 4% were exclusively homosexual. 
Among the women in his sample, 13% of 
them had some homosexual experience to 
orgasm, while 4% of those from 20-35 years , 
old were exclusively homosexual. Since this 
study was carried out some years ago, and 
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which characteristics people consider mascu¬ 
line and which feminine is socially deter¬ 
mined. Right from birth children are taught 
the.'correct' behavior according to their sex. 
Those people who act differently, are treated 
vyith great suspicion and ridicule. Thus intel¬ 
ligent women are 'sexless', affectionate men 
are 'effeminate'. Because heterosexual rela¬ 
tionships are the norm in our society—which 
involve domihant/subservient patterrts of be¬ 
havior both sexually and socially—these ster¬ 
eotypes are foisted onto homosexual rela¬ 
tions. Thus we have the 'butch lesbian' and 
the 'limp-wristed pouf'. In actual fact, many, 
homosexuals do not adhere to any kind of 
dominant/passive roles-and that really 
shakes up the normal scheme of things, and 
is another reason homosexuals take so much 
abuse. 


opt out of the race to possess women. And 
so people call them 'bent' or 'queer • 

As for women themselves, female homo¬ 
sexuality is neither legal nor illegal-it is just 
ignored! Given that women aren't supposed 
to think and act independently, sexually or 
otherwise, this is hardly surprising. Although 
it is traditionally more acceptable for women 
to show affection towards each other, lesbi¬ 
ans are also discriminated against; they are 
often barred from jobs, like teaching; they 
"are refused custody of children in divorce 
cases; and , In spite of the 'mothering instinct' 
which society demands every woman must 
have, adoption societies don't consider les¬ 
bian couples as suitable parents. Lesbians 
have to fight both the general prejudices 
that all gay people suffer, as well as the par¬ 
ticular oppression of women in our society. 


ATTITUDES TOWARDS WOMEN SOCIALISTS 


. 
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' But the worst label puthomosexuals 
is that-they are 'child molesters'. This prej¬ 
udice bars gays from teaching jobs, social 
work, and many kinds of public service. Ob¬ 
viously any kind of non-consenting sex is not 
to be condoned, but there's no evidence at 
all to show that more homosexuals than he¬ 
terosexuals molest children or anybody else. 
Moreover, those who raise the subject of 
child molesting have very little to say about 
the widespread sexual coercion that men use 
bn women, especially their wives. Society 
turns a blind eye to this kind of molesting, 
like when the courts ruled that a man 
can't be found guilty of raping his wife. 

’ The prejudices held against homosexuals 
also tie in with the ideologies that express 
the oppression of women. Because homosex¬ 
ual behavior separates sexual activity from 
having children, it can't help but challenge 
the sanctity of the family in capitalist socie- 
; ty. They challenge the whole idea that wo- 
•men are supposed to be passive to men, and 
aren't supposed to have their own indepen- 
'dent sexual feelings. Homosexuals challenge 
; this entire idea oLsexual roles, because they 
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Most socialists and revolutionaries would 
not come out with openly prejudiced remarks 
about homosexuals. However, the prejudice 
is often there just below the surface. When 
faced with someone who is horriosexual; 
their reaction is not so much one of hostility 
but rather embarrassment mingle with un¬ 
easy tolerance. This is expressed in state¬ 
ments like 'Yes, we know you're oppressed, 
and sympathise, but what you've got to do is 
work for the overthrow of capitalism'. All 
very fine, but given the enormous pressure 
on gay people to deny their own homdiex- 
uality it doesn't do anything to change those 
things we can begin to alter now. As one 
gay mechanic put it, 'All the time I have to 
be what I'm not. I have to make up girl 
friends that don't exist and even tell anti¬ 
queer jokes. Sometimes the strain is unbear¬ 
able' (quoted from Gay Marxist, No. 1). 

The right of individuals to create homo¬ 
sexual relationships if they wish, free from 
prejudice and discrimination, is not an issue 
that we can leave until 'after the revolution'. 
But it is also part and parcel of the fight to 
change society. 

— PA(J L WAS HI N^TO K. 
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Women are never out of work 

.... but always out of pocket 

* 

IN OR OUT OF PAID WORK, women get less money than men or no money at all, especially married women. 

BUT women are never out of work. Whether or not we have a paid job, there is always housework to be done — 
cooking, cleaning, shopping, looking after the kids, the sick and the elderly. There are NO holidays, NO days off 
and NO PAY. Was CHRISTMAS a HOLIDAY for you??II 

Everyone is being made to suffer, women most of ail, these days. High unemployment is here to stay. The 
bosses and the government are making use of the crisis to get fewer people to do more work. They threaten 
workers with the dole queue. And when you're out of a job, they scream at you for being a la^y scrounger. 

The Welfare State is under attack and inflation steadily gets worse. The pictum is ^im« 

The government expects women to be dependent on men. There are very few social security or welfare 
benefits which we can get for ourselves if we are married or living with a man. And when we are entitled to 
money of our own, it's often a hard battle to get itl 


THIS LEAFLET IS FOR GENERAL GUIDANCE TO WOMEN ABOUT OUR WELFARE RIGHTS. For further 
information see the leaflets and handbooks quoted and if possible get in touch with your local Claimants Union 
or Welfare Rights Centre. 


What we can get 

•mm 

STATE BENEFITS are not easy to get, although often 
yours by right. It's always worth claiming as soon at 
possible even if you are not sure whether you are entitled. 
Some benefits, like unemployment, sickness, maternity 
and widow's benefit and pensions depend on whether 
you or your husband have paid enough National Insur¬ 
ance (N.ll) contributions. Others, like supplementary 
benefit, family allowances and child benefit are non- 
oontributory, and can be claimed whether you have 
worked or not. For more information, get the leaflets 
from a Post Office or local Social Security Office. 


Until April this year, married women have been able 
to pay a reduced rate N.It contribution if they wanted. 
It will be phased out after April and reduced rates of 
benefit for married women will still apply. Whether or 
not a married woman pays the full stamp, she cannot 
claim for dependents which means the woman is 
forced to be dependent herself on a man. 

^ Don't 

WOAK — 

ONLY 

wousiwiir/, 


' In October 1975, an insurance company reckoned 
that it would take a nanny, a housekeeper and a 
cleaning lady to replace a' mother and that their 
wages would cost £71 a week.! 


▼ UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT (leaflet NI12) and 
SICKNESS BENEFIT (leaflet Nl 16) 

To claim unemployment benefit register at the 
Unemployment Exchange as soon as you stop work. 

For sickness benefit send a medical certificate to the 
local Social Security Office.. 

. Both benefits depend on how many N.l. contributions 
you have paid. There may also be an earnings related 
supplement (leaflet N.l. 155A). BUT if you. are married 
and are paying the reduced stamp, you get nothing - only 
your husband can claim for you as a dependent. Many 
married women don't bother to sign on because of this, 
so they're not classed as unemployed and the unemploy¬ 
ment figures are falsely kept down. Even if you pay the 
full rate, you get reduced benefit. 

RATES: 


Man or single woman 

£12.90 

Married woman 

£9.20 

Wife or adult dependent 

£8.00 

First child 

£4.05 

Each other child 

£2.55 


▼ MATERNITY BENEFIT (leaflet N.l. 17A) 

If you have enough full N.l. contributions (whether single 
or married) and are over 16, you can get up to £12.90 per 
week maternity allowance. It is paid for 11 weeks before 
and 7 weeks after the baby is born. You can also get a 
£25 maternity grant (which doesn't go far these days). 

If you are working full time you should not lose your 
job through pregnancy under the Employment Protec¬ 
tion Act. So long as you tell your employer and provided 
you have worked at least 16 hours a week for 2 years, 
and work up to the 11th week before the baby is born 
you should be able to return to the job up to 29 weeks 
afterwards. From April 6th 1977, you should get 6 
weeks maternity pay from your employer as well 

▼ PENSIONS (leaflet N.l.15, leaflet N.fe15Bfor married 
women and leaflet N.P.25 for details of new pension 
scheme for those retiring after 1979.) 

Women may be able to retire at 60, but for married 
women the rate is less (£9.20) than for a man or single 
woman (up to £15.30). It depends on how many con¬ 
tributions are paid during your own or your husbands 
working life. 
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▼ WIDOWS BENEFIT (leaflets N.l. 13 and N.l. 51 E) 

How much you get depends on the late husbands con¬ 
tributions and his age at death. 

▼ SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT (leaflet SB1 or leaflet 

SL8 for unemployed) 

If yop cannot get unemployment or sickness benefit, 
or have not got enough to live on, then claim this. 
Usually you have to register as unemployed, but you 
do not if you have a child under 16, or are looking 
after a sick or aged relative or are sick yourself. Just 
get for SB1 from the Post Office and send it to the 
Social Seeurity Office. You can claim up to £12.70 
plus rent, rates and allowances for dependents so long 
as you are over 16. 

You may also be able to get extra payments for clothes, 
furniture, bedding and other essentials. BUT if you are 
married or living with a man as 'man and wife' you 
cannot get supplementary benefit in your own right. 
Again, the man has to claim for you as a dependent, 
since he is expected to support you. This is the 
'cohabitation rule'. The Social Security try as hard 
as they can to prove that you are living with a man, by 
snooping into your affairs and sending round special 
investigators. 


The Social Security do have the power to 

make on-the- 

spot emergency payments. 

The rates are: 



ordinary 

long term 

1 

rate 

rate 

single person 

£12.70 

£15.70 

Couple 

£20.65 

£24.85 

Non householder over 18 

£10.15 

£St2.60 

aged 16.4 7 

£7.80 


aged 13-15 

£6.50 


aged 11-12 

£5.35 


aged 5-10 

£4.35 


under 5 

£3.60 

a 


WtMn you go to daim, ALWAYS take sofnaone with 
you to help you make sure that you are getting what 
you are entitled to. And always make sure you get 
a written explanation of what you^re_gettinflJform_^1_24) 

▼ CHILD BENEFITS (leaflet CHI (T) 

Family Allowance and child interim benefit for one 
parent families were supposed to have been replaced 
by Child Benefit from April 1977. It would have 


meant more cash paid direct to women with children 
but also tax increases for husbands and single 
parents. Now the government has shelved the scheme. 

Instead, from 4th April 1977, we will get only £1 for 
the first child (£1.50 if previously on child interim 
benefit) and £1.50 for each other child (like the old 
family allowance) and tax allowances will be-reduced. 

▼ FAMILY INCOME SUPPLEMENT (leaflet FIS 1) 

This is supposed to be for low income families with 
at least one child where the 'head of the household 
works at least 30 hours per week. It cannot be 
claimed by families where the woman does paid work 
and the man is unemployed. Once again the state 

refuses to recognise that married women have any indepen¬ 
dence at all. 

▼ INVALID CARE ALLOWANCE (leaflet N.l. 212) 

You can claim if you are not in paid work and spend at 
least 35 hours a week caring for a severly disabled relative. 
but you cannot claim if you are a married woman or 
living with a man. As soon as you are married it's assumed 
you will be nothing more than a housewife with time and 
money to spend on others! 

y OTHER BENEFITS 

If you are on a low income you may be able to get: 
free prescriptions, free dental treatment (ask the dentist for 
a form), free glasses (askthe optician), free m ilk and vitamins 
(from from the DHSS or your doctor) hospital fares paid 
(form from the hospital), rent and rate rebates (from the 
Council) legal aid and advice,(ask in the solicitors office) 
free school meals and clothing (ask the head teacher or edu¬ 
cation office. I 

▼ TRIBUNALS 

If you think you are getting less than you should, there 
are ways of appealing about most benefits through tribunals. 

If possible, get a friend to go with you and try to get advice 
beforehand from aC laimants Union or Welfare Rights Centre. 


USEFUL PUBLICATIONS 

National Welfare Benefits Handbook 

50p from CP AG, 1 Maklin St, London WC2. ■ 

Womein arxl Social Security Handbook 

from your local Claimants Union or Dame Collet 
House, Ben Johnson Rd, London E.1._ 


The kind of paid jobs that women do are mostly just like the unpsiid work we do at home - cooking, nursing, 
cleaning, looking after kids. F6r«inany of us, a paid job has to be part-time so that it can be fitted in with the 
housework. Now, with the cuts in public spending, many of these jobs are being chopped. The sick and the 
elderly are sent home earlier from hospital, the kids are on short time schooling, and there aren't enough 
nurseries for our kids. The working class is under attack from the government in ALL areas of our lives. 

So for us women the cuts and the crisis mean not only LESS PAID jobs, but MORE UNPAID work at home. 
Most of the benefits we've described are paid only to a man or siingle woman. It's obvious that the government 
wants us to stay at home and be dependent on men. But we th ink that married or single, we should have 
money In our own right so that we are not dependent on men arid not forced out to work if we don t want to 
in ordert^riak^nd^T^et^l^/^^/AN^T^CONTROLOURC^Wh^UVE^ 

printed and published by BIG FLAME WOMEN, 217 Wavertree Road, Liverpool 7. 051.263.1350 
There are Big Flame Women's groups in London: 01.749.5726. Manchester 061.223.4515 Leeds 0532.620535. 

Sheffield 0742.21374 
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We'RE SUFFEPvlKJQ FWM A CRIS(S AA/O WErRe. THB 
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REACTION TO PAEDOPHILIC ACTS 


Hie Rev Fr Michael Ingiam O.P. 




There seem to be few things that can 
arouse the horror, anger and sometimes 
hysteria of society than the thoughts of 
children having sexual activity, especially 
with adults. Society’s attitudes are 
mirrored in prisons where those found 
guilty of offences against children need to 
be protected from other prisoners. But a 
cold examination of the facts indicates 
that much of this anger seems to be 
irrational and groundless, and that the 
reaction to discovery of the act can do 
more damage than the act itself. 

Take the case of an eleven-year-old 
boy whose parents overheard him tell his 
brother about a man who was ‘having 
sex’ with him. There was a family scene, 
mother crying, father pacing up and 
down and vowing he would ‘kill the 
bastard'. The police were called in. The 
boy was interrogated over and over again 
by both parents and police. The boy was 
taken to the police station where he was 
told to lower his trousers. A doctor 
examined his penis, retracting the foreskin. 
The boy was made to bend down while 
the doctor put a lubricated rubber sheath 
OH his finger which he inserted into the 
boy 's rectum. The man was charged, 
denied it and the boy was examined by 
the magistrates. The man was remanded 
on bail, so in order to prevent the boy 
meeting him again, he was sent to stay 
with relatives in Ireland until the trial 
three months later. 

What seems to have happened was 
that the boy was rather deprived of 
affection from hit parents who were cold 
and undemonstrative. He had often 
allowed the man to cuddle him, and this 
aometiinet led to the man feeling him 
inside hit trousers. If one can make a 
strong attempt to master the disgust this 
mii^t evoke, and consider the possible 
dam^ done to the boy by being starved 
of love at home, by enduring the anger, 
feafful interrogation, and most of all by 
submitting to the formal repetition by 
the doctor of the acts which were causing 
all the trouble one can see that the 
offender was the last one from who the 
boy needed protection. As a psychiatrist 
involved in me case put it, ‘If he hadn’t 
been buggered by the man, he certainly 
had been by the doctor’. 


The offender in this rise was sent to 
prison, where he pretended to be there 
for larceny. He was put in the ordinary 
wing. His secret was discovered and he 
was beaten up, suffering severe injuries. 

He lost his job, was cut off from his 
family and his voluntary social work. He 
had done a great deal for his local 
community, especially for the children, 
and all this was forgotten. At the age of 
twenty-six he was a ruined man because 
he showed too much love for a little boy 

Nine years later the boy is now 
twenty, cold, repressed, afraid of sex, 
isolated and friendless, depending on 
anti-depressants to make his moods 
tolerable. 

In the last nine years there have been 
considerable changes in police and legal 
practice, and nowadays the needs of the 
child are more taken into consideration. 
My experience is that parents also are 
now less inclined to ‘bring in the law’, 
but even so, much is left to be desired. 
Even recently a little girl who was making 
allegations against a man was visited at 
her home by two uniformed police 
officers, when it had been explicitly 
promised that only plainclothes officers 
would be sent. But meaningful changes 
in the law will only be accomplished 
once public opinion has been changed, 
and public fears allayed. Our society still 
thinks that children have no sexual 
feelings unless unnaturally aroused by 
depraved persons. We still think of adults 
whose love for children sometimes has 



degenerate and corrupting. We still 
reject the legal idea that a young person 
under sixteen cannot meaningfully 
consent to a sexual act, and we still 
think that children can be persuaded by 
adults to commit sexual acts against 
their will. 

The most important thing it seems to 
me, and with this all readers would agree, 
is that our first duty is to protect a child 
from harm. What is controversial is the 
method by which we achieve this. 

In the first place we need to recognise 
that children do have sexual feelings, and 
these feelings, like all other children’s 
feelings, are expressed in play. A lot of 
children will play at ‘peeping’ games, ' 
stnpping games, competitions to see who 
can pee the highest and furthest, 
‘knackering’ (boys grabbing or punching 
each other’s genitals), and even explora¬ 
tory sexual acts. They are often 
interested in adults’ bodies, and, from tiie 
age of about nine or ten, in adults’ sex 
lives. They are quite capable of indulgiiig 
in sex games with willing adults, and even 
of provoking or initiating them. 

In a study I have made of 57 boys 
who were ‘indecently assaulted’, 8 of i 
them resisted the assault which was dis¬ 
continued for that reason. The rest 
appear to have been willing for it to 
take place. Thirty eight of the boys 
returned to the same man for more^ six had 
relations with several men, and three 
were promiscous and made money by it- 
Eleven of the seventeen men involved in . 
the study claimed that most of the 
children, if not actually initiating the 
activity were at least seductive. In most 
of the cases the sexual act was part of a 
more extensive demonstration of 
affection. The child appeared to need a 
lot of love. 

In 20 out of the fifty families from 
which the children came, the boys 
admitted to being frightened by their 
fathers, who were violent and/or given to 
drink. In 17 cases the father was absrat 
due to death, divorce, or unmarried 
mother. In nine families the father was 
clearly dominated by his wife, was of 
weak character, and took no notice of. 
his growing boys. 
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Nine of the boys felt rejected by their 
mothers, two mothers had deserted the 
family. 29 were suffering from depression 
and anxiety severe enough to need 
medical treatment. Only six boys had 
satisfactory relations with their fathers, 
and only eight with their mothers, (and 
this 8 included the 6 who had good 
relations with their fathers). All eight 
of these children rejected the act, told 
their parents about it, and, characterist* 
ically, the parents did not get upset, did 
not call In the police, and the only thing 
they did was to ask the present author 
to discuss the matter with their children. 

All the acts in the above study are 
homosexual acts. Being a man, girls are 
not usually referred to me in cases like 
this. Statistically heterosexual acts are 
much commoner (about three to one) 
and my findings may not be typical. But 
they do closely resemble results 
produced by other studies. They do not 
go to show that all children who get , 
involved in sexual activity are ^sturbed 
and cotne from bad family backgrounds, 
but that such children do tend to be the 
ones who get involved because their need 
for affection is matched by the willingness 
of the man to give it. ^ 

\j But this has very unfortunate reper*! 
cussions. There are many children in need 
of affection, for example, in children's 
homes, and it is no longer possible for 
* caring adults to show this affection in 
any meaningful way, except by feeding 
and providing material goods. A man I 
once interviewed had been an assistant 
k in a children's home for seventeen years. 
He was adored by the children, they sat 
on his knee for stories, he kissed them 
goodmight, cuddled them whenever they 
seemed to need it. It was often suspected 
that he 'went too far' but there was no 
evidence, and one or two people in fact 
deliberately closed their eyes to the 
possibility. But he did not get promoted, 
and when he applied for otner posts he 
never got them, in spite of the fact that 
he was such a wonderful assistant. 

Finally his staff was joined by a middle* 
aged single woman who went on a witch* 
hunt once her nose started twitching, 
and evidence was unearthed that sent the 
man to prison for three years. The 
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children in the home were left desolate 
and now, four years later, in that same 
home, staff do not touch the children. 

There is no evidence that sexual 
contacts with adults do any daman, 
psychological or moral, to the children 
any more than the 'rude games' that 
many of them play. There is considerable 
evidence' that parental distress and police 
intervention do cause a great deal of 
harm, and there is overwhelming evidence 
that deprivation, especially deprivation of 
physical love, damages personalitfes and 
is a significant factor in the development 
of sexual disorders in later life. 

I do not think that children should be 
encouraged to have sexual relations with 
adults, and I do think that problems could 
arise from them, given the unequal needs 
of the partners, but all the evidence 1 can 
muster indicates that children will take 
what they need from a relationship and 
grow out of it when thev are ready. Of 
the 57 cases 1 studied, tnirteen rejected 
the man and the act shortly afterwards, 
fifteen rejected it after some lapse of 
time, and of the rest I have no inform* 
ation. Only the three promlscous ones 
stated that they did not regret the act, 
and they would do it again given the 
chance. All three have now grown up and 
are practising horhosexuals. 

what seems to be necessary, therefore, 
is an effort to inform the general public 
about the aroundlessness of their fears, 
of the need for calm when an act is 
discovered, and a sense of balance about 



. ' Giildren need to be brough t up in an 
atmosphere in which these topics can be 
discussed as calmly as school or play. In 
, one family a boy announced that^omeone 
had 'played with his willy’. His mother 
said,'Did he, dear? Are you going to see 
him again?’ 'No, I don’t think so.' ‘I 
suppose you are right, it is better not to 
play at sexy things until you understand 
them when you get older.’ Another 
mother said, 'Oh did he? Well I don’t 
think it is wise for you to go on seeing 
him at his house. If you want to see him 
again. Invite him round for tea.’ This was 
done. The matter was discussed with the 
man and the boy, and the mother and 
father said they felt their son was too 
young for such things. The mother of an 
older boy (aged 13) said, 'Well I think 
you ought to ask advice about this. 'Vou 
, like Fr Ingram a lot, why don’t you go 
and ask him what he thinks? He under¬ 
stands these things better than your 
father and l.’_ 

These reactions all seem to be healthy, 
but are only three compared with a whole 
lot of hysteria and rage that I have been 
called in to calm, usually too late to 
prevent the damage. 

It is probably necessary to have a 
minimum age of consent, but 1 suggc.st it 
would be better to be flexible and 
prohibit sexual acts whenever there is an 
age*dlfference of, say, two or three years, 
when one partner is below the given age. 
This would be enou^ to protect childroti 
from emotional exploitation. Frosecutii'iis 
should only be initiated if there has been 
violence or undue pressure, or indication.s 
of other forms of moral corruption, and 
so on. Medical examinations should he 
prohibited except when the child 
complains of pain, or when damage is 
suspected. Interviews should always he 
done by plainclothes officers m the 
presence of the parents when the 
children are very young, but with older 
children the choice of speaking m the 
preMnee or absence of the ironts should 
y be left;to the child. 1 have uiuh lound 
that older children'prefer nut to discuss 
things with their parents. But above all, 
society should not cut off from children 
the contribution that can be made to 
their welfare by those whose only fault 
is that their love leads to acts that society 
fears without reasonable cause, and 
whose importance diminishes in 
comparison with what their love can do.« 


% 

Father Ingram Is a Roman Catholic 
priest and a child counsellot. 
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Electric shocks and beatings used 


torture of detainees 


by police in 

SCHOOL itudtnti who havt 
flod into (Wilt havt dticribtd 
tht lyitematie torturt to which 
which they witrt lubjtc^ by 
tht South African police. Tht 
following itatamants wart 
madt by a group of itudanti 
who* wart all arraitad at Morris 
Itaacion High School in 
Sowato on October 22 

p 
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A, aged 19: 

On October 22 I wet erreited at 
Morris liaacion by Riot Squad 
poiice and memberi of the Security 
Police. 76 of ui, including teachers, 
were taken. They took us to Protea 
and we were kept in a tent. Then 
they came and indiscriminately 
selected people for interrogation. 

I was taken to one of the rooms 
anri asked to name prefects at 
school and SRC members. First I 
denied I knew any of them. That 
was the time they started beating 
me up. They hit me on the face 
with fists. Then they hit me all 
ovei the body with a sjambok and a 
thick belt. Then they asked me . 
about the meeting at school the day 
before, October 21. They asked 
me who addressed the meeting and 
what they said. 

After I told them they took me 
Into another room where there 
were other students who had 


already been interrogated. Some 
had swollen faces and had been 
beaten up. After a couple of hours 

they took us to another police 
station. We were there for about 
30 days and then they released us. 

D, aged 18: 

I was taken to Protea and put in a 
tent. Then the police took me for 
interrogation. Four whitas and one 
black quastionad me but gave me 
no chance to reply. During this 
time they were beating me with 
their fists and kicking me. They 

asked me about Tsiatsa, Khotso 
and tiw rest. One of the polioe 
said I must strip. I refused and 
whan they saw I was stubborn, 
thay ail came and baat ma. They 
didn't even question me. They 
stopped me and I was takan to 
another police station. 

Two days later they came again 
and fatohad ma to Protea. Thay 
triad to forpt me to aiy 1 had bach 
involvad in Incidents of arson. 

When I denied it, one of them 
pointed an FM and thraataned to 
shoot ma unless | agreed to say 
what they wanted. Then they put 
things on my head and gave me 
shocks. I was scraaming and crying. 

Ona of them told me to sit on a 
chair but thare was no chair where 
he pointed. I fell and thay laughed. 
Another policeman came In and 
lashed my back with a rod. Thay 


forced me to sign a statement and 
they took me back to the police 
station. After 3I days in detention 
I was released.. 

E, aged 20: 

I was called for interrogation and 
taken to an office. A policeman 
slapped me around the head and I 
was questioned about the funeral 
at Avalon. I wasn't at the funeral, I 
tried to explain for about 30 min* 
utes. After a while four riot polioe 
came in. They didn't question me. 
They just beat me and kicked me. 
They picked me up and dropped 
me. Afterwards I realised that, 
they had damaged my left ear, 
bacause since then I can't hear 
properly. 

Later they sat me down on a 
chair and put a sack over my head. 

I was tied to the chair by my wrists 
and ankles. They also tied some* . 
thing to my head. I felt as if I was 
baing pricked by needles, it was 
very piinfui. It went through my 
whole body. It was for about 16 
minutes. After that the sack was 
ramovad. 

Than they asked me again about 
the funer.al, They threatened to do 
that thing again for one hour. So I 
said I was at the funeral^ although 
that was a lie. They told me to tell 
nobody what they have done to me 
I was taken back to the other 
police station. I stayad thare for 
30 days. 


No redress for SA police victims 


The bill will also give the 
Qovernment power to commandeer 


THE louth African authorities will 
gat even wider legal powers of 
repreailon under legislation intro* 
ducad Into the Housa of AsaamMy 
in January. 

Under an Indemnity Bill the 
polica and other puMic amployaas 
will ha immune from prosecution 
by the families of people who have 
bean killed or by those Injured In 
the uprisings since last June. 

For the future It will give them 
carte Mancha to commit any act, 
ao long aa they argue that It was 
dona to nMi^n puMic order. 

The beferiee Amendment Bill 
Mil extend tN Government's 
powers of cenaorahlp over anything 


relating to "the prsvantioh or 
suppression of internal disorder". 


It will enable it to "establish 



'Tht world muit realist that 
when tht survival of a nation 
is at stake, no rules apply." 

Connie Mulder, South African 
Minister of information, 

January 25 1977 

and do all things necessary to 
enforce a censorship over all or 
any description of postal, tele* 
graphic, telephonic or radio matter 
of eommuniMtion passing within. 
Into or from the repuMIe". 


any building or material which it 
eonslders it needs for the mobllisa* 
tion of the Defence Force "or other 
forest cooperating with it". 

Regulations covering the eail*up 
for military service are to be 
changed, so that national service* 
men can be called up for a few days 
at a time to help police aefigainst 
demonstrators. 

A third piece of legislation, the 
Civil Protection Bill, will empower 
the Minister of Defence to d^are a 
three*month State of Emergency to 
help put down denusnstratieiM. 









New laws 


will extend ‘petty 


'PETTY apartheid' is to be 
extended, under the provisions of a 
bill introduced into the South 
African House of Assembly in 
January. The bill makes nonsense 
of Vorster's claims, repeated in an 
interview on BBC TV's Panorama 
programme on February 14, that 


South Africa is moving towards , 
racial equality. 

The new bill adds theatres, ' 
public swimming pools, lakes and 
rivers to areas which may be 
preserved for use by particular 
race groups 

It also provides for sports clubs 



\ 


apartheid 



to have amenities from which 
members of other race groups are 
legativ barred. 

Penalties for breaking the law 
on race segregation in -public places 
will be increased it the bill beconrtes 
law, so that the maximum sentence 
wiH besi-x-montbs-in gaol. 

t • 


White troops loot church 
in northern Namibia 


SOUTH African troops desecrated 
an Anglican church at Oshandi in •. 
norther. Namibia, near the Angolan 
border, last October, according to 
the Vicar-General of Damaraland, 
Revd Edward Morrow. 

He said that the troops had 
looted money, books and furniture 
from the church, used it as a toilet 
and smashed doors and windows. 
They had also opened fire on 
church buildings. 

The incident has only recently 
been publicly made known, because 
the authorities censored reports 
about it, until it had been investi¬ 
gated by a South African Defence 
Force Commission of.Inquiry. 

The inquiry admitted that an 
army patrol had fired on a house 
close to the church,, but claimed 
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this was "justified by a suspected 
. SWAPO presence". It said that 
the Defence. Force did not accept 
any responsibilty for damage 
caused by bullets to the church, or 
for "other damage or losses". 



NEW anti-apartheid groups have, 
been formed in Coventry, North¬ 
ampton and Nottingham. Anyone 
interested in taking part in the,. 

groups should contact; Martin 

% • 

Legassick, Sociology Department, 
University of Warwick, Coventry; 
Ewa Orszechowska, 108 Northamp¬ 
ton Rd, Brixworth, Northampton; 
Julia Atkinson, 2 Wellington Villas, 
Arundel St, Nottingham. 


JOIN THE ANTI APARTHEID 


MOVEMENT 


Name _ 
Address 


membership fee: £3; students/arpprentices £2 
.Overseas: Surface mail/Europe £3; Airmail £6 
Affiliation: national organisations, £10; regional 
organisations, £5; local organisations, £3 

Subscription to AA NEWS: UK and rest of Europe £7.75; 

Outside Europe, surface mail £1.75: airmail £3.75 

( 

AAM, 89 Charlotte St., London W1P 2DQ. Tel. 01-580-5311 


Call to 

prosecute 

Smith for 
hangi ngs 


THE Anti-Apartheid Move¬ 
ment has a^ln called on the 
British Government to make a 
public protest against the 
hanging of Zimbabwean 
freedom fighters by the Smith 
regime. 

It is now known that at least 64 
men convicted of taking part in the 
armed struggle were hung in secret 
last year. This is the number of 
men who had their appeals dis¬ 
missed after being sentenced to 
hang. 

The true number of hangings is 
probably gVeater-rbecause some 
men sentenced to death would not 
have been able to appeal. Secret 
hangings have been carried out by 
the illegal regime since April 1975, 
when it stated that no announce¬ 
ments would be made about them, 
and that it could be presumed that 
if a man had had his appeal against 
the death se.ntenced dismissed, then 
he had been hanged. 

The Movement is demanding 
that the Government declares that 
the hangings constitute murder and 
that prosecutions will be brought 
against those responsible. 

-Twenty-nine of the. 64 death 
sentences were imposed by the 
illegal regime's Special Courts, 
which were set up in different 
parts of the country in 1976 
specifically to try freedom fighters. 
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WHY EATANIMALS? 

If IS a w^ll "fact to on ever- 

'ff\creasfMr\omher oi pcople^’tW f(«<sK-- 
is c'Anecessary' as on ot 

h A05 sh<?WA ‘tkibckili^eA 

u’p n^i/c:k rvu 7 re ^ealihy on a pt^re.>5('mpi€ 
-fac^cl fkaiy <x rvica“f <^\,^ and 


ip rY>vet^€lr lacaffK by 


t' 


need 


clesImUe 


shj^Ahat' fo )mpr<?ve Keolik It Is necess^iry 

1o clc tai^cA fwjre ikoA 

fAeal. Lack<?f bo la Ace In diet is jcJjf as 
f'aJ tAr. eat i dt tr<3m a KeaK K 
c't v'/ew.e-vcA if Adt "ftAc.Ku/Wan- 

itxrian siflf Adpeirtt, H I's c^j'ite. easy t'Kese 

■ {ays wl'^A fv\c<ny <?A t(ye sufcject at" 

Mt'sKrdom and X^i^WA'fe EartA caast^pply 
cjcoa vv kole.^0 ■feed and prdv 1 oE ad'/* 
if n^^ded, Fr^ literature can be cbta’iftej 

'fir CM i heV€^eiarlai\ Scclcty on retypes * ' 

^eJr address 13 antAc. lAsidc «ttl\fc hn<rl. 

Ccff-He rearing iS \/ery e>^P^AsiYetc’ 
tAe A«tJ<?i\, Acres Aaue t^^ be apart -j c>r 

<^raiina wAick caL»|cl be irviarv’ prof nab ly 
cu ItIvateJ tor drainye^yetables and 

Af^iMals iaken cn^ay tKeir nM'i'cral 
wi/d ways o'f I i\/l^9 are aCAiestiCi't ed, ‘'Aci 
are baond tb become i^nA^a )+K V, I key ar*^ 


.«b>c. /At:y dlfe',o'fen crue/ly slau^btared, 

IA a stvtt cf ivar.lViS-pGar Is kAOWntb 
fPoi^enThe hhodstr&a^ and may rend^ 
dAimaJ food even /Ac»n? undeslrablc.lt »s 

poss'ibi't to sustain lltt- OA o diet in wWcK 

/wcat IS included,bit;dsb IS'^xlso passible 1o 

sustain abetter state cf life wltAout /t,4k€ 
obJecfi^A tAdt it Is q f\ecess\iy con be. ruled out 
at once, 

li tke fernble business rf* tA£ slau^l^r 
houses were Witytessad by tAe pcop/e, very 

few wbufd f<2e( tAot they could go on eatvng 

I finals fksA.T^ ii/^ (rdrf€Ad^screcflo(?2S 

orndfAe-otting op and <drse^bowellin5<jHKelr 
COiA2?93eS mu^kove a defriiuentil erfect" 

on tke minds <?f tke men and luoweiv en^a^sd 
I'ntAe worklf fVLean a loss oi sensthirlty 

wAicA 15 sorely onts^sf-fhe mo^precfoosonj 

important fAmgs tn |ife^apart -fro^iU. 

unnecessary suffering imposed onfive animals 
tncmselves. 

'itvG- po'i SOA*^ t'Aoi' co>rv\«.f roM.tlvfi tiS 5 u<*-S 
<^n<d urea dt "fAc animalSj tosay Arfking of 

t e r€sldu<es of \/qLCjclir\e.s wHA wA‘d\ fkey are 

coio^qat/y mlccted^und wKickare absorbed 

/ u •• III 

I Ato f Ac kumoA b locxfe"! reamS^t' t o* br 
Jtspos&d oi' by "ike cxc.ret'cry organs 
organs are usocdly‘ready ou^riaKed luytoo 
^uck frrd j,vl bvwrong ooMkiAationsettfioJ 
Sol Adi 1o eit m €«t 1 ^■ik row a^ excessive 

strain <r^ the body, If i 5 a b/g priceto pay 
to'f ^hc’ wkick c<xa1p€ gotifiA 


a 


.Vut pitses, cbeesc,^gy5 ^,nep|a^£ 
meat. inar cb<?c>tk€> 5 more nourisk i Aq^ 
fAan mrof 1;30 arc ot tAe pulses. K)ois 
provide tke best proieln oi all^ (especially if 


C \/&r'feJ to produce SO nnany fccpnd'idi HUsh muck slmpkr and cleaner way, 

oJve/&urvuS )lfe,wltA .Is hea|tA>'t»ib’'^' 

ite conffAUal ^ercise mtke perpu tuai iai'nt 

-fd^ ihojf k^eps w\lcl animals 5!eA..‘t:rj n! v'r! 

nd AealtAy. WtA<? conditions under wh.ck 

cJinlmafs are born br^d, merely io 

provide, food for kuf^^in>ujholly art- 

ifidafjiiey easdy bea?Me diseased) fftot 
^nd mout/v tubcixu 'osls arv. 

So cjorvimoA tis hardly to cause, <iorAt<eAt. 

^TAcy are. suby^tt to a host of other aiseu'iseS 
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i\€ jpecopnes Aul\,-fru5firtj1 c Kis clear irnageS^ 

1 become shc^rp^ rrns'triJSTing my bn^ken imqges. 

Trj^^'ng Kis lie assumes %e\r reiev^Ace, 

Hls'frusl’Ag my ini’q^es^Z ^eist'ioA'tKeir relevneicc- 
■Assuming ‘fkelr relevcince he assume^'" "f ac t ’ 

^c;e'S'f(or\ing "IKeir reievaoe^e,"! -f-acl, 

lA/'iv eA Ue Klm^ he truest i'das .si.mse s; 

Wh^A*Hk?'ra<^ "fa'ls nA.e;X^pP^<^^^' my senses. 


<?U/c:l< croc/ doll in 1 ns dear 
ccrdmue s!ovu a^cl sharp Ia my brok^’A >r\'\cv^e<ij. 


M 

i 

X 

ne i'a a neiAj o^nfosion Kis un^f'i S'Umd t 

d- m ct (\€u> under^a^^cliA^ ed' mv (t’S. 
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I 

5 /^ k ’is unc.f'i s"l 





wlio se^ coery'tkmg m relcd'ion "lb l ke Goprem^a Lord, 
u^ho sees qH entities parts o?nci Sees tne 

^^;prerric Lord w'iik/n t^v'rryi King ^never bcitcs 

"tl\ing or ony ueing —— SrT Is'^pani^ad 
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As part of the Criminal Law Bill, now before Parliamenti 
trespass will be converted from a civil offence to a criminal 
one. The aim of this is to put an end to industrial occupations, 
student sit-ins, squatting and all other forms of direct action 
which involve being on someone else’s property. Since most of 
us don't own property we spend all of our lives on that belong¬ 
ing to others (including the State), The Campaign Against a 
Criminal Tresp>aa3 Law (CACTI) exists to help ensure that this 
measure does not become law and, if it does, to make its imp¬ 
lementation impossible. 

In recent years there has been a great upsurge in the number, of industrial occ¬ 
upations, Workers at Upper Clyde Shipbuilders saved the livelihood of thousands 
by a work-in. An occupation at the motorcycle factory of Triumph-Meriden enabled 
a workers' co-operative to be set up when the firm was threatened with closure. 

But these well-documented examples are but the tip of the iceberg. Locally, 
workers at the Hallam group in Eastwood have occupied their factory to save Jobs 
and in Kirkby there has been similar action at Fisher Bendix/IPD, Workers im 
traditionally non-militant sectors have used the tactic - at present there is 
an occup)ation/work-in at the Elisabeth Garrett Anderson hospital in London, 

This is a hospital for women run by women and it was scheduled for closure under 
the government spending cuts. Staff, patients and supporters are determined that 
it should not close. 

Faced with this growing militancy the Tory government in 1972 asked the Law Coot- 
mission to propose new laws to deal with the situation. The result was the ser¬ 
ies of measures now going through Parliament sponsored by the Labour government* 

In order to minimize the opposition to the Criminal Trespass proposals the govern¬ 
ment and press have claimed that they are aimed solely at squatters. There has 
been a campaign of lies portraying squatters as "dirty, drug-crazed hippies" and 
"anti-social layabouts". If only it were truel If only millions of stoned freaks 
were waiting to swoop down and squat in the palatial homes of the rich ond famous 
the moment they popped down the road to an opera, thereby destroying the very 
fabric of our civilization. Unfortunately we have to live with reality Cnot 
that wo shouldn't try to change it). The reality is that of the 4^,000 squatters 
in Britain today the vast majority are made up of families who are being used as 
pawns in the political power game. The Home Secretary admitted in a parliamentspy 
answer (21st June 1976) that the squatting of occupied homes happened "very 
rarely"> A year previously Sir Robert Mark (former Jdetropolitan Police Commls* 
sioner) said that the police had sufficient powers to intervene in these situations 
and, in fact, did so* A report on squatting commissioned by the Department of 
the Environment ms finished in August last year but has not been released* Why 
not? Because this document OPPOSES THE 0S£ OF TOE CRIMINAL LAW AGAINST SQUATTERS* 


CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST A 
CRIMINAL 
TRESPASS 
LAW 


Why then has so much attention been focussed on the 
anti-squatting potential of this Bill? At a time when 
there are 850,000 empty houses in the country why has 
the government concentrated so much energy on removing 
the symptoms without treating the cause? The whole 
anti-squatting facade is just that - a smokescreen to 
obscure the real purpose the the Criminal Trespass 
proposals. THE CRIMINAL TRESPASS PROPOSALS ARB 
AIMED AT ALL FORMS OF DIRECT ACTION I They are aimed 
at industrial occupations and student sit-ins. They 
are aimed at protests at council offices about bat¬ 
tered women's refuges, at occupations of Social 
Security offices by disaffected claimants. They are 
aimed at any situation where we begin to fight backl 

THEY MUST BE STOPPED'. I 
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T# a large extent the government's tactics have succeeded. The big battalions 
of the T.U.C, have been very slow tc recogniz- an” danger. The Liberal Party 
leadership refuses to accept that there is any threat. The Labour Party seems 
interested enough to pass an almost endless series of resolutions but will not 
follow these up with ant form of meaningful action. Th-" line is drawn - t any 
activity which would embarrass the government cr even (shock, horror) threaten 
its Parliamentary power. The main opposition to the state has come from com¬ 
munity groups, squatting groups, rank and file trade unionists and individuals 
who, both outside and inside GrtGTL, are trying to orid;.e tn divisions between 
tenants and squatters, eraplyed aid unemployed, woiKers and students, to provide 
united opposition to the criminal trespass projosals. 


As well as working through trade union, labour und iibe'al party channels, GaCTL 
provides information and speakers to many other groups. More and more occupations 
are putting forward "No to a criminal trestass law" as part of their demands. 

Locally we have taken part in many activities, mostly with the aim of spreading 
information about the proposed law. We have distributed thousands of leaflets, 
written press articles and letters, spoken to Labour Party and Trade Union meet- 
ings, given interviews to the radio, helped in local squatting activity and 
provided a contingent (and flash banner) on local and national demonstrations* 

If (and I suspect that should be 'when') trespass is made a criminal offence 
GaCTL is pledged to continue the struggle, A motion (proposed by Nottingham CACTu) 
passed at the last national conference said "This conference reolves that if the 
criminal trespass proposals become law, GACTL will continue to confront it and 
to explain what it means to people# Wherever such a law is used GaGTL commits 
itself to mobilize to defend the victimised groups and prevent the use of this 
law by direct action"# But the campaign against a criminal trespass law will not o 
finally be won until the apparatus for the making of laws no longer exists I 
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/AUSMROO/^^ 

15, HEATHCOTE street 
BOOKS; MAcjA'zii^ES, 

onderrbound newspapers, 

JOSS, CRAFTS, 




CART’S 



IF YOUOONT-i- 

(hit it, (T wont fall) §o« 

NEWS OF LOCAC^ WATIC7NACAND 
INTERNATfOSAL 9TRUCc; iJ£S 

■ ■ t 

MDSHRpOM^ VlRqiM^ 
POWN TO 6AR-Trt 6r THB 




M EWS 

FOR NONrVlOLEMT REVOLUTtON 

8>ELM AVEMUE NOTTIKCiKAM 
15* pence foDTA MushrpPO'ijDownto Ear+I 
Virgin cin4 S>issonS. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 

one year •'jCS’SO yl>t mon+Kx ~E3*oo 
10% discoun't -for cicitmant's fr pensioners 

Trial Sub CFi^C- issues) £ 


DOWN oEARTH 

WHOUE.f='OOP SHOP 





SHOP^g^ 

33, MANSFIELP RD.. NOT I fWpHAM. 
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w/j^ welcome con+ribu+ions -Frorvi local communlt/ groups; 
and from /occ^l photographers^ artists, c<ar+oonists and 

To be r 





r. 


pOGTS. We. a'lmto be non-sex'ist^ non-racist, non-a<^eist 

and non - author!ta Comments and criticism ore 

invltecl* Please contact us at R(P OFP^ 23S^Vv/est<ialc 

Lane^ Carl tor. Vv/e would like to arrange a meeting 

ot those people 'interested In compiling tAe next Issue. 

p3ul Chambers and John Birdsa||. 
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Tost some OT the comments alreac/y recieved 
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